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It now seems that this phase in our cultural evolution will be 
ever more shaped by new communications media. Appropri- 
ately enough for “antennae of the race,” our artists are 
responding to electronic technologies, Just now, video in 
particular is orbiting the arts. But only a few visual artists have 
as yet developed the synergistic resources of the medium in 
the making of video art, 

Understandably, it was the visual artist who awakened early 
to the fructifving possibilities of video as an art medium. It has 
already been a decade since half-inch portable videotape 
recorders were first available and immediately purchased by a 
handful of artists, Considering the aesthetic impass then of Ab- 
stract Expressionist conventions, it's not surprising that some 
of these individuals saw the canvas ultimately replaced by 
the cathode ray tube; others expected (and still do) that film 
and the traditional materials of sculpture would be similarly 
supplanted. And now many latter-dav Pop, Minimal, Environ- 
mental, and Conceptual artists, most of whom already had 
done away with the canvas and other traditional material 
supports by other means, have also opted to work in video. 
There were practical and in some cases cynically commercial 
reasons for this. Nevertheless, as these artists began 
support structures tor their work in systems of ideas our 
formal aesthetics, the instrumentality of video became ever 
more amenable. The dematerialized immediacy of the video 
monitor image and the medium's reflexive properties in live 
feedback systems have tended to make video art something of 
a “final solution” for handling all the epistemological ironies 
(harking back to Duchamp) in the art of the last 10 vears. 

In this electronic phase of aesthetic retooling, some antists 
have concentrated on the technological development of the 
medium in the interests of expanded sensory effects. Nam 
June Paik, Woody and Steina Vasulka, Bill and Louise Etra, 
among others, have built and used synthesizers, colorizers, and 
other impressively conceived machines to induce new octaves 
of visual phenomena, heightening the sensuosity of the video 
image and warming up a decidedly cool medium. Other artists 
have collaborated with television stations using available 
technology in experimental broadcasts (usually closed circuit) 
and in live two-way feedback projects reaching a wider public 
(Douglas Davis, James Seawright, Jackie Cassen, to mention a 
few). Their work seems intended to stimulate and rehabilitate 
the advanced technology that has generally lain dormant in the 
conventions of commercial TV. Both groupings of artists seem 
committed to closing the gap between the aesthetic possibil- 
ities inherent in the hardware of commercial TV and the 
modes of thinking prevalent in the software of video art. 
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By far the greatest number of video artists are, in a sense, 
Poachers to the medium, though welcome ones. To scratch the 
surface of a list of diversely prominent artists, one could cite 
Robert Morris, Bruce Nauman, Les Levine, Lynda Benglis, 
Keith Sonnier, Richard Serra, Joan Jonas, Dennis Oppenheim, 
Vito Acconci, John Baldessari, as artists a/so working in video, 
though the mode is becoming all consuming in several cases, 
As Douglas Davis has noted, these artists tend to use video as 
“another studio tool to impose upon video ideas generated in 
other conditions.” Camera/monitor systems may serve as 
responsive feedback components activated by the viewers’ 
Perception and presence in an environmental event. Or, 
camera/monitor relationships may add an unpredictable 
experiential dimension to a live performance piece. In many 
ways recent video work has been an integrating catalyst for 
holistic intermedia art forms, Alternately or additionally, 
many of the same artists make “closed” videotapes where the 
Processes of the medium are less apparent. 

Unfortunately, a specific accounting of who in the above 
group does what, and what that is, is bevond the scope of this 
article. And this collation intentionally excludes those 
individuals who have emerged preeminentiy as video artists 
seemingly born to the medium. Here the barest sampling 
would have to recognize Douglas Davis, John Randolph Carter, 
William Wegman, and Peter Campus. This last artist- though 
typical of the group onlv in terms of his ecumenical 
originalitv—is perhaps the most versatile and interesting in all 
aspects of the medium, and thus bears exemplary scrutiny. 

OF all the video artists here discussed, Campus is, 
incidentally or significantly, the only one who abandoned a 
burgeoning career in commercial television (assistant producer 
of two TV series) to work as a professional video artist, 
beginning only in 1970. Nor did Campus come to TV with an 
art background, but rather as a student of psychology with 
some work in film, Curiously, Campus is equally at home with 
the environmental uses of live video as well as the making of 
very finished videotapes of a high order of technical and 
aesthetic sophistication, Two of his earliest works point up a 
consistency of intention within contrasting modalities. 

In the videotapes collectively labeled Dynamic Field Series 
(1971) Campus systematically investigates the relativism of 
perception. For one segment he has attached a portable video 
camera to a rope hung from a pullev on the ceiling of a 
gymnasium. By first hoisting, then lowering the camera and 
keeping himself within the focus, the artist recedes and grows 
nearer, diminishes and enlarges, in a vertiginously vertical 
space. As though viewing a kite-flver from the kite’s point of 
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Peter Campus. Dynamic Field Series #7. Videotape. 1971 


Peter Campus. Kwa Videotape. 197 


view, the camera registers its own phvsical movement in the 


visual transformation of the monitor field. Campus’ other 
manipulations of and operations upon the video camera create 
similarly self-regulating “dynamic ds."" These videotapes 
ambiguous visual and kinaesthetic relationships, 
ing an objective perception of the 
f space is transformed relative 


exterior 
svnthesi 
experience. The viewer's vision o 
to the artist's actions in that space 


rtist’s subjective 


WINTER, 1974/75 


Pete 


ampus. Kiva. Whitney Museum Installation 1973 


What might be thought of as an environmental incarnation 


f the same concept, A/va [also from 1971) consisted of a live 


4d monitor with 


camera mounted atop a connec 


os suspended in front o 
described the piece 
defi 

continuously changing perspective, a sum of views from points 
At the Whitney Bienni his work 


the camera eve. Campus 


an extension of the room, an 


1 in space, acting on the space. It generates a 


fixed in space and time 


s who saw themselves cubistic 


did, indeed, fascinate spec 


N 


mittent, fragmented 


into the room 


termined by the orbit and eclipse 


) appearances were 


f mirrors in relation to th 


viewers’ place in the flux of space 


and time. Inclusion and exclusion by the camera eve became a 


dynamic warp and woot on the monitor field. With this simple 
ce Campus transcended video gimmickry: Kiva 


nvolved the viewer in a temporal continuity between 


contriva 


two-dimensional pictorial perception and the tactile awareness 


yf three-dimensional space 


In a more recent color videotape, Campus encapsul. 


earlier live and taped perceptual investigations in rather more 


Philosophical paradox. Like a trio of visual koans, the 
(1973 


Three Transitions confront the viewer with a svs 


tematic inversion of the expectation of video as an objectively 
telling medium 
In the first and most startling 


ansition,” Campus stands 
with his back to the viewer, facing close up to a wall, In a 


sudden constricted action, he jabs a knife through the wall. 
I 


Tearing into it as though it were cardboard, the knife 
miraculously stabs out through his back, Slicing down the wall 
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Peter Campus. Three Transitions (Transition #1), Videotape, 1973 


ywn his back, inward outward simultaneously 


and ¢ 


Campus then pokes in the rippe: 
r the f 


ap 
pening in the wall while also pushing his way forwar 
the viewer through the flap in his own back-literally going 
inside-out of himself. The illusionistic use of the medium is 


opens out his back. He ducks und: 
d toward 


anthropomorphic 


hiv convincin 


sugges 


drome. (The illusion is cre nugh the care 
d superimposition of vide 


lly magical second “transition,” 


mages recorded on both 


register 


sides of the wall.) In his equ 
his face 


Campus e reveal the same nose, chin 


forehead Jentic off-register, ur 
original vask is to expose 
“reality ath. F on,” Campus total 


annihilates his {ace ures burn up in a 


flaming mirror held remove from his actual 


Three Transitior 


adox the video mediurr 


central p 


of the process and texture of the medium itself is heighten 


and concretized the more the verisimilit Wf the subject is 
transformed and dem alized. Campus uses the “convincing 
ness” of the medium 1 perpetrate nd of 
double reverse on the a ic 
triad of impossibilities aims at rony that transcends 
subjective perception, The artist exploits the video ogy 
of unique illusion to ge ble cor s of 
d belief, vision and thought 

word: while so the feo work rivals the 
nventiveness of the Campus oeuvre, and other artists come to 
other terms with the meta-aesthetic reflexiveness and immedi 
acy of the medium, the majority e locked in the 
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Peter Campus, Three Transitions (Transition #2), Videotape. 1973 


Peter Campus. Three Transitions (Transition #3), Videotape, 1973 


“rear-view inking” that contents itself with the 


irror 


expediency of video to document proiects conceived in other 
modes, Perhaps for this reason video art as such js still in 


cubation, Only the video anomaly today wil! exacerbate the 


viewer's consciousness to the point of admitting a vision of the 
future for this very visionary art a 
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